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If the coordination in philosophical inquiry prove not immedi- 
ately feasible in the shape of one "philosophical platform," perhaps 
an approach to this as an ideal would be the establishment of a 
limited number of schools of philosophy, differentiated by their 
fundamental diversities in the formulations of problems. Then at 
least within the limits of each school similar methods would be 
employed and a common language spoken and combined efforts 
would crystallize in a single body of truth. The resulting explicit 
statements of the distinctive attitudes of the various schools would 
itself be a step toward the elimination of the differences in standpoint. 

But whatever this may be worth as a suggestion, the main purport 
of these remarks is to call attention to the condition of affairs which 
confronts the student in philosophy and the connection of this situa- 
tion with the absence of definite coordination among philosophers. 

Savilla Alice Elkus. 

New Yokk City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Philosophy of Change. D. P. Rhodes. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. 1909. Pp. xxv + 389. 

If the passion to set one's house in order never reached the attic ; if it 
left one's intellectual furnishings where the deliveryman dropped them, 
the paper and string about them, the varnish dull with the shipper's 
thumbprints, or even the packing-cases unopened, there would be neither 
philosophers nor philosophy. When, therefore, as in the instance of Mr. 
Rhodes and his book, this passion flares up in the heart of a small house- 
holder who, the reviewer judges, does not earn his salt by practising it in 
the schools; when, in short, such a one tries to arrange his ideas in that 
neatness of pattern which is called philosophical, it ill becomes profes- 
sional thinkers to stay his hand, be it by violence, scoffing, or neglect. Let 
the labor union, if it will, brickbat the " scab " and the amateur of its 
trade; the philosophical band that does likewise sins against its own 
spirit (and, if it persists, may some day find itself to be a suicide club). 

But writers like Mr. Rhodes make open-mindedness a hard virtue for 
his critics. He ignores, as a matter of conscience, all other philosophers; 
neither their names nor their opinions appear in his pages, even for re- 
proof. Emulating Descartes — unwittingly? — he destroyed even the notes 
in which he had recorded his own arguments for and against the views of 
his " notable predecessors," banished all books from his study, " and with 
no implements further than pencil and spotless paper, a few brass pins, 
and a tennis-ball, I set about inquiring seriously into the destiny of man. 
I even tried to forget who they were that had said anything on the sub- 
ject before, or that there were such things as jealousies and fashions in 
philosophy." This method having been tried often enough since Augus- 
tine and found weak, the philosopher who sets his house in order by it 
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will tempt few visitors over the threshold in these fact-surfeited days. 
Nor will the first chapter of " The Philosophy of Change," where Mr. 
Rhodes applies his method, encourage the few to inspect the rest of the 
edifice. Here the windows are slits, and only two; the glass in them is 
very blue, and the antechamber chairs creak pitifully under the weight of 
the leanest critic. Here we find that there are no certainties in life and 
only two truths of highest probability. These are (1) that " every par- 
ticular experience is illusory," and (2) " experience, illusory though it be 
in every particular, must nevertheless possess some significance." It is 
neither Plato nor Kant nor Hume that speaks, though, but Heraclitus, 
and Heraclitus Revividus outdoes his elder self. Mr. Rhodes would have 
gone lost in the common run of idealists and subjectivists, and he stopped, 
after discarding into the trash-pile of illusion substance, matter, and 
things in general. But he deals a stroke of genius — albeit genius of the 
kind most nearly allied to madness — when he serves with the same rude 
toss the holiest of holy philosophical entities, the idea. Thus runs the 
blasphemy : 

" Ideas must be interdependent and incapable of being isolated . . . from 
the most remote appearances of the substance- world (which is itself all illu- 
sion). Each idea exists solely by virtue of the change in its relations to all 
other ideas and substance-appearances. The idea of a pebble is conditioned by 
all other pebbles and ideas of them. An idea of altruism is conditioned by the 
equally general ideas of egoism, humanity, love, etc., all of which are continu- 
ously changing. The existing idea of change is conditioned by the equally 
general idea of the impossible, and is made up of the invariably unexploited 
factors in particular ideas and substance-appearances. An idea can not endure; 
it is continuously being supplanted, . . . even the idea of change. . . . Ideas, in 
sum, are not things changing, but change." 

This, of course, means only one thing as to consciousness itself, and 
Mr. Rhodes clearly sees what that is : " Consciousness is not a thing 
apart nor an essential property of, or resident in any thing ; it is a symbol 
popular in the present age." The broom-work in his housecleaning is 
now done; nothing is left save change. And his discussion of change 
proves that he has well emancipated himself from all previous philosophy. 
" There can not be more than one kind of change ;" what appear to be 
varieties of change " consist in differences of position in the fixed order 
of change." Again, " Change can not be derived from something else, for 
the fact of derivation would merge its antecedent with itself." " Change 
could have no kind of beginning or end. If it began, it must already have 
been changed by virtue of the beginning; if it ended, the end would 
show that it still existed." In brief, there is only one immutable, and that 
same is change itself! Mr. Rhodes holds in reserve for us only one more 
audacious exhibition of Zenonian dialectic, to wit, the argument, from the 
above doctrine of change, that reality is the limit of existence (limit here 
carrying its mathematical significance). Or, as his formula puts it: 
" Reality = that which is = that which may not become = the impossible." 

Before all this school-bred critics must stand dumb. Mr. Rhodes's 
calm hypostases and swift equivocations are most repulsive. Not more 
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so in their lineaments than Mr. Bradley's ; but, unlike Mr. Bradley's, they 
do not wear the garment of some long-loved orthodoxy. They bring up 
in none of " Uberweg's pigeonholes." No amiable, book-fearing old 
bondholder has endowed a university chair anywhere for their dissemina- 
tion. Their absurdities are too new, too original, and too little suited to 
keep alive any tradition, good or bad. What possible interest, for ex- 
ample, can schoolman or laic find in the third chapter, the book's core, on 
" The Fiction of a Universe " ? Mr. Rhodes here assumes at the outset 
that " there existed at a certain time in the past a universe which, as a 
whole or in any part, was devoid of geometrical form and which con- 
sisted of a measurable amount of continuous, homogeneous substance." 
This, we are told, is a hypothesis set up, not on astronomical or other 
facts, but only for the sake of avoiding the paradoxes of space and time. 
Just what it leads to, the reviewer has not been able to discover. Among 
other things, it revives the theory of continuous destruction and fresh 
creation of the physical universe. And, in the explanation of his " real 
cosmoids " (the elements of reality) as " the least possible changes of 
position," which themselves disappear when they have lived out their 
minimum change, Mr. Rhodes seems to have struck upon that most un- 
usual notion of a " time atom," which an acute Persian philosopher 
named al-Baqilani once worked out in a fascinating atomistic monadism 
while Leibnitz's forebears were eating acorns in the European wilderness. 

Whether the formulas of Mr. Rhodes's hypermechanics are truer or 
more fanciful than those which many theoretical physicists and mathe- 
matizing philosophers have been copiously writing of late, I do not know. 
They resemble these as homespun resembles factory stuff; indeed, whole 
pages from Mr. Rhodes echo, in the vernacular, the highly technical rela- 
tivism of the " lines of force " theorists and the hypergeometers. Though 
loose and uninformed, they are plainly the residue of a prodigious amount 
of hard, earnest thinking. They are of the stuff that a teacher of philos- 
ophy might sigh for in undergraduate essays ; they are the " poor but 
honest parents " of useful speculation. And what they lack in marked 
value they make up for with the grace of sincere modesty. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 

The Meaning of Truth: A Sequel to "Pragmatism." William James. 

London, Bombay, and Calcutta: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1909. 

Pp. xxi + 298. 

The paramount issue raised by pragmatism concerns the meaning of a 
true idea; and it is because this truth-question is a pivotal one, and be- 
cause the " definitive settlement of it will mark a turning point in the 
history of epistemology," that this latest volume from Professor James 
has been prepared. The book is a collection of papers and addresses con- 
tributed by him at various times during the past twenty-five years, to 
which are added a few that are now published for the first time. The 
special purpose of this collection of writings is best stated in Pro- 
fessor James's own words : " In order to make my own thought more ac- 



